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I. INTRODUCTION 

The United States' struggle against terrorism has been ongoing for the last quarter 
century in ever increasing degrees. Through this period the broad tenets of Washington's 
counterterrorism poHcy have remained largely unchanged: Make no concessions to terrorists and 
strike no deals; bring terrorists to justice for their crimes; isolate and apply pressure on states that 
sponsor terrorism to force them to change their behavior; and bolster the counterterrorist 
capabilities of those countries that work with the U.S. and require assistance. (28) 

Following Al-Qaida's insidious 9/1 1 attacks on the World Trade Center and Pentagon, 
President Bush prepared the country for a Global War on Terrorism (GWOT) to be fought on 
many fronts: diplomatic, intelligence, covert action, economic sanctions, law enforcement and 
military. (8:1) It has been a little over two years since the U.S. engaged in its GWOT, during 
which time two Islamic regimes have been changed and several others have been put on notice. 
White the 2002 National Security Strategy (NSS) clearly identifies terrorism of global reach as a 
threat to our national survival — and further reinforced by Washington's leadership — a key 
question has lingered in many minds: What effect will the new U.S. policy initiatives have on the 
Middle East could the methods used to eradicate that threat have on our future interests? 

This paper's thesis asserts that the current U.S. policies against Middle East terrorist 
organizations and its supporters, as well as and recent military actions could have long-term, 
unintended impacts to the stability of the region, creating the very environment within which 
Islamic extremists can flourish and grow. I will briefly examine the pre- and post 9/1 1 U.S. 
strategy as outlined in the NSS, the National Military Strategy (NMS) and Quadrennial Defense 
Review (QDR), and recent testimony by the Commander of U. S. Central Command. As 
examples, I will examine on three short case studies of major regional players will be examined 



-Iran, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia— under the light of the state strategies and the recent actions of 
the U.S. in the region and summarize my position. 

11. U.S. POLICY: A GENERAL OVERVIEW SINCE 9/11 

I want to concentrate this paper on the policies of the NSS. But it must be said that all 
interactions with Middle East governments is done within the rubric of the Israeli-Palestinian 
issue. An entire paper could be devoted to this issue. Suffice it to say that this issue, and the U.S. 
involvement and history with both Israel and the Palestinians, add much to the dynamics and 
perceptions of the governments and "the Arab Street" in this region. (15, 39) Now I would like 
to discuss key components of today's U.S. strategy. 

The NSS, published by the President of the United States, is the cornerstone strategy 
document providing a broad overview on the national interests of the United States both 
domestically and internationally, the threats it foresees to those interests, and general guidance 
for government departments and agencies in the goals sought by the NSS. The 1997 NSS 
published by President Clinton was coming to grips with the fact that the United States had 
become the sole superpower in world politics and the Cold War was indeed over. The 1990s 
experience was one of supporting international bodies in peace keeping operations working to 
engage with countries world-wide in order to meet our national security goals. The "imperative 
of engagement" and in shaping our military to support these efforts (1 1) ; however, experiences 
in Somalia, Haiti and the Balkans had already eroded much of the confidence in this approach by 
1998. Asymmetric threats such as terrorism were recognized punctuated by several significant 
attacks to U.S. interests in the Middle East and at home, such as the U.S.S. Cole, Khobar 
Towers, the 1993 World Trade Center Bombing, and the Kenyan U.S. Embassy attack. 



When President George W. Bush campaigned in 2000 he professed that he would avoid 
the errors of the 1 990s by keeping the mihtary out of peacekeeping and nation building missions. 
What a difference a year makes. According to Dr. Conrad Crane, Bush had "before the end of his 
first year in oftlcc, he had confirmed the vital importance of U.S. involvement in the Balkans, 
and even deployed more troops to Macedonia."' (14:6) Likewise, lie has enmeshed the U.S. in 
eosliy long-lcmi commitments of nation-building in both Afghanistan and h-aq, albeit to support 
his core guidance of creating areas where terrorists-specifically Al-Qaida — cannot find 
sanctuary. 

However, Osaina bin Ladin, Al-Qaida, and the events of 9/1 1 marked a watershed course 

change in U.S. policy. A year after the attacks and the immediate retaliation to Al-Qaida and its 

Taliban supporters during Operation ENDURING FREEDOM, President Bush published the 

2002 NSS. This document was a break from the past: 

"The U.S. nadonal security strategy will be based on a distinctly 
American intemationaiism that reflects the union of our values and our 
national interest. The aim of this strategy is to help make the world not just 
safer but better. Our goals on the path to progress are clear: poHtieal and 
economic freedom, peaceful relations with other states, and respect for 
human dignity." (42) 

These are admirable pursuits and certainly echo the spirit of past NSS documents, 

however, many of the key guidance which has had many in the international community — 

especially in the Middle East — concerns are how we plan to achieve these goals. In Chapter III 

of the 2002 NSS, President Bush lays out in no uncertain terms that we are 'fighting a war 

against terrorists of global reach" (8:5) and '^ve will disrupt and destroy terrorist organizations 

by direct and continues action." In particular: 

"While the United States will constantly strive to enlist the support of 
the international community, we will not hesitate to act alone, if necessary. 



to exercise our right of self-defense by acting preemptively against such 
terrorists, to prevent them from doing harm against our people and our 
country; and denying further sponsorship, support, and sanctuary to 
terrorists by convincing or compelling; states to accept their sovereign 
responsibilities" (emphasis added). (8:6) 



These stated goals-coupled with wars against two terrorist supporting regimes of the 
Taliban and Saddam Hussein and President Bush's State of the Union address wherein he speaks 
of an "Axis of Evil" made up of three rogue nations of (the former) Iraq, Iran and North Korea- 
are what impact greatly on the countries of the Middle East. 

The National Military Strategy provides advice on the strategic direction of the Armed 
Forces to civiHan authority — specifically the President and the Secretary of Defense. It usually 
"describes the strategic environment, develops national military objectives and the strategy to 
accomplish those objectives, and describes the military capabilities required to execute the 
strategy" (42) in an unclassified format. The current NMS was published in 1997 and draws 
much of its direction from the 1997 NSS published under President Clinton as well as the 
Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) of the time. The most recent QDR recognizes that the 9/1 1 
attacks "expanded and reprioritized" already stated mission areas, placing new emphasis on 
asymmetric threats. The former "shape, respond, prepare mantra of the NMS has been replaced 
in QDR report by "assuring allies, dissuading military competition, deterring threats and 
coercion, and decisively defeating adversaries." (14:1) Moreover, the once begrudged missions 
of peacekeeping and nation-building have now "become part of the U.S. forward dctcircnt 
posture," (14:7) as has new basing of units in Central Asia, the Horn of Africa, and the Persian 
Gulf (19,46) 
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In testimony provided 27 February 2002 to the House Armed Services Committee, the 
then Commander of United States Central Command, General Tommy Franks, discussed the 
security issues facing the U.S. as we pursued our pohcy objectives. Iraq and Hussein were 
obvious issues which have now changed drastically; Iranian hegemonic desires in the region 
were another, noting particularly that its programs in nuclear acquisition, biological and chemical 
munitions, and Shahab medium-range ballistic missile system; however, it was the continued 
focus on terrorist organizations and the specific accomplishments and challenges of Operation 
ENDURING FREEDOM which General Franks most commented. (\9) 



"Operating within, and staging from, our area of responsibility are 
terrorist organizations with global reach. These networks pose a direct 
threat to our citizens abroad and at home, while Iraq and Iran are likely 
developing weapons of mass destruction which potentially threaten our 
deployed forces and regional friends." (19) 



Not long ago which, in a now prophetic sounding passage, the National Intelligence 
Council's December 2000 report, Global Trends 2015. noted: 



"Experts agree that the United States, with its decisive edge in both 
information and weapons technology, will remain the dominant military 
power during the next 15 years... .This perception among present and 
potential adversaries will continue to generate the pursuit of asymmetric 
capabilities against US forces and interests abroad as well as the territory of 
the United States. US opponents — state and such nonstate actors as drug 
lords, terrorists, and foreign insurgents — will not want to engage the US 
military on its terms. They will choose instead political and military 
strategies designed to dissuade the United States from using force, or, if the 
United States does use force, to exhaust American will, circumvent or 
minimize US strengths, and exploit perceived US weaknesses." (26) 



President Bush's NSS, dubbed by some as the "Bush Doctrine," (39) has been a historic 
departure from the past decade. The policy strategy articulated is certainly one that is designed 
to meet the asymmetric threats of terrorism, sponsor states, and the most dangerous nexus of 



these groups with weapons of mass destruction (WMD) head on. The U.S. mihtary has achieved 
some significant victories but U.S. leaders have made it clear that the GWOT as a long way to go 
before true victory can be achieved. Military operations continue world-wide. In particular for 
this paper, significant operational deployments confinue in Afghanistan, Iraq, Africa, Central 
Asia and the Persian Gulf It is this presence, and the nervousness of nations in the region as to 
"what's next," that U.S. strategists need to continually weigh. 

in. SHORT CASE STUDIES: IRAN, EGYPT, AND SAUDI ARABIA 

The following case studies examine the U.S. policy relationships with three key Middle 
East nations — Iran, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. Each case briefly discusses key policy background 
for each case, the policy costs in the relationship with the initiation of polices in NSS 2002, and 
the risks which are created. 

IRAN 

U.S. - Iran Policy Background 

The United States' national interests concerning Iran center on deterring state sponsored 
support for terrorism, denying Iranian acquisition of weapons of mass destruction, and 
countering any military threat it might pose to the region. Iran, according to the Department of 
State (DOS), was the most active state sponsor of terrorism in 2000, providing support to 
numerous terrorist groups including the Lebanese-based Hizballah, Hamas, and the Palesfine 
Islamic Jihad (PIJ). (21) !n fact, over the last decade, terrorist operational links among Iran, 
Hizballah, and Hamas have developed substantially. Previously, Iran worked through the PIJ, 
which has long been dependent upon and supportive of Iran. The turning point came in early 



1993, when Hamas activists among the 415 Palestinians deported to Lebanon by Israel made 
contact with Hizballah. At about that time, Hamas was the first Islamic movement connected to 
the Muslim Brotherhood to open an official office In Tehran. (21) In 1994, following the signing 
of the Oslo Accords, Tehran began hosting dozens of Hamas members for terrorism-related 
training sessions and increased its efforts to assist Hizballah in establishing closer ties with 
Palestinian elements in the refugee camps in Lebanon. Relations between Hamas and Iran then 
took a quantum leap forward as a result of the official visit of Shaykh Ahmad Yassin to Tehran 
on March 1998. (21, 27) All of these groups use terror to undermine the Arab-Israeli peace 
process, which is an important U.S. National interest in itself (27) U.S. policy toward Iran has 
been one of containment while waifing for a moderating change in the Iranian Government. To 
this end we have used diplomatic and economic sanctions in an attempt to modify the behavior 
of the Iranian State with respect to terrorism. 

Policy Costs with Iran 

An analysis of the Gulf States reveals that the U.S. policy of dual containment has been 
an ineffectual policy. Despite U.S. placed obstacles Iran has sdll been able to modernize her 
military and even pursue a "civilian" nuclear program. Iran may have been deterred from 
committing out-right military aggression, but even the DOS's own report in 2000 stated that 
"two decades of U.S. economic sancfions failed to reduce Iran's willingness to sponsor 
terrorism." (43:31) Moreover, Iran confinues to encourage Hizballah and the Palesrinian groups 
to coordinate their planning and to escalate their activities against Israel. Iran also provided a 
lower level of support — including funding, training, and logistics assistance - to extremist 
groups in the Persian Gulf, Afiica, Turkey, and Central Asia. (43:32) This suggests that 



unilateral U.S. sanctions have not stopped Iran or other countries from engaging in terrorist 
activities. One reason for this is that the scope of these measures irritated key U.S. allies and 
both Presidents Clinton and Bush waived key provisions of each bill to avoid imposing sanctions 
against allied industrial nations. As a result, these U.S. laws only block activities by U.S. firms. 
These unilateral sanctions have done little more than slow down Iranian military modernization 
and force Tehran to court allies we do not wish to see introduced into the region, such as Russia 
and China, while no effect has been noticed on Iran's sponsorship of terrorism. (5) Additionally 
there has been an economic loss to U.S. firms who cannot compete in this market. 

In contrast, a fairly successful facet of the GWOT with respect to Iran has been the 
interdiction of terrorist finances. These finances are seen as a. center of gravity of global terrorist 
groups like Al-Qaida and — without funding — the ability of these groups to execute operations of 
global reach is significantly hindered. (5) Early analysis indicates that this tactic has created 
obstacles for terrorists and state sponsors like Iran; however, a cost in the policy is that these 
groups and states have begun using more atypical methods to transfer money. One method that 
avoids documentation is the transfer of money outside the banking system either in cash or 
through street-comer money exchange systems. (5) For example, unlike drug traffickers who 
control legitimate businesses to launder illegal profits, in the case of terrorism money, legitimate 
businesses and charities may divert a part of their funds to support terrorist groups. Solid 
evidence that money is being diverted for terrorist acfivities is hard to come by. Also, the 
amounts involved in terrorist activifies are much smaller than in drug trafficking and are 
therefore less likely to attract attention. If these new methods of transferring money make 
terrorist iHtnding impenetrable to U.S. intelligence it will become harder to predict terrorist acts 
or to determine which organization committed the act after the fact. (5) 



Policy Risks with Iran 

A major risk is that the current U.S. policy will be ineffective and Iran will continue to 
support Hizballah, which some government experts single out as the "A-Team" of terrorism and 
considered even more menacing than Osama bin Ladin's Al-Qaida. (35) While the threat of U.S. 
sanctions sends an important message about the level of U.S. commitment, unilateral sanctions 
will continue to have little effect. The U.S. should seek coordination of efforts within the G-8 
and the U,N. Security Council before implementing sanctions. 

filking on stale sponsors oftciror has inx ohcci a massive use ofthe b'.S. military since 
2001 and has gained strategic imperative with the publishing of the 2O02 NSS. The NSS has 
shifted American military strategy toward pre-emptive action against hostile states and terrorist 
groups de\ eloping weapons ofmass destruction. As it concerns Iran, U.S. officials believe that 
the niihtary oifcnsi\cs against Afglianistan and Iraq have sent a strong enough message to Iran to 
stop backing grtmps like !li/ballah. (27) Unfortunately, a potential riskof a military based U.S. 
terrorism policy vis-a-vis Iran may be the creation of a new anti-American alliance in the Persian 
Gulf by the unlikely partners of Saudi Arabia and Iran. Even though the countries have been 
nominal enemies since the Iranian revolution there has been great rapprochement in Arabian- 
Iranian relations in the past eight years. Today it is clear that the attitude of the Gulf States 
toward Iran has undergone significant change. While during the Cold War the U.S. was able to 
count on fear of Soviet aggression to force the Gulf States to follow much of Washington's 
regional agenda, it appears that in a unipolar system the leverage ofthe United States has 
weakened. 



EGYPT 

U.S. - Egyptian Policy Background 

Egypt has played a major role in our foreign policy since President Anwar al-Sadat broke 
ties with the Soviet Union and established relationships with the West. In 1 979 Sadat met with 
President Jimmy Carter and Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin at Camp David and signed 
a treaty that established peace between Israel and Egypt. For this he was praised by the West, 
but condemned by Arabs. This act caused Egypt's expulsion from the Arab League and was 
doubtlessly a factor in Sadat's assassination. His successor Husni Mubarak worked hard to make 
Egypt a moderate Arab nation and to tighten ties with the United States, Today, the United 
States remains Egypt's key international partner and from this Egypt gains significant political, 
economic and military benefits, including over 2 billion dollars a year in economic and military 
grant aid. (18) 

Prior to 9/1 1 and the new NSS, President Mubarak asserted that his relations with the 
United States were strategic, aimed at strengthening the cooperation between the two countries, 
and creating peace and stability at the international and regional levels. ( 1 7) This goal ties in 
with U.S. interests in Egypt and her role in the region. Egypt's strategic location and strong 
record of operational support for U.S. initiatives has resulted in a relationship that is a critical 
asset to the United States. The U.S. military presence in the Gulf and the region at large is 
dependent on a logistical pipeline that runs through Egypt. Additionally, Egypt granted over- 
flight rights, basing, and transit through the Suez Canal during Operations DESERT SHIELD 
and DESERT STORM. Sustaining U.S. military operations in the Gulf without Egyptian support 
would be difficult. As well as diplomatic support, Egypt has contributed troops to many U.S. 
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and U.N. interventions, providing the critical element of Arab/Islamic partnership with the 
United States and the West. (32) 

However, this support has waned somewhat among Egypt's general population. Between 
our wars in both Afghanistan and Iraq, perceived bias in support of Israel in the peace process, 
and what they see as consistent support for authoritarian regimes in the region to keep the status 
quo, popularity scores have stayed low. In fact, the average Egyptian places much blame on the 
U.S. counterterrorism policies on Mubrak's decision to continue with the "Emergency Law" 
which has been in place since Anwar Sadat's assassination in 1 98 1 . This law gives great latitude 
to security forces in the country and curtailing civil and political freedoms in the country. (36) 

Egypt - Policy Costs 

In the NSS, President Bush laid out some very clear thoughts on how we will deal with 

terrorism: 

"The fundamental task of the Federal Government is defending our 
Nation against its enemies. Because the task has changed, due to the 
change in the threat, our approach needs to change as well.. .To defeat 
this threat we must make use of every tool in our arsenal — military 
power, better homeland defenses, law enforcement, intelligence, and 
vigorous efforts to cut off terrorist financing. The war against terrorists 
of global reach is a global enterprise of uncertain duration. And America 
will hold to account nations that are compromised by terror, including 
those who harbor terrorists." (8:3) 

Until now, Egypt has always demonstrated the ability to walk a fine line between East 
and West relations. However, in the post 9/1 1 environment our war on terrorism has begun to 
sour reladons with our once strong supporter. Has our war on terrorism blinded us to the 
political fightrope Egyptians must walk as they deal with tensions rising from religious and 
secular loyaUies? Are we no longer cognizant that our allies have to see themselves as three 
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entities and the impact each has on their very existence, namely as a Mushm first, then an Arab, 
and then an Egyptian? (25:7) It would appear so. 

There is a mood of resentment toward the United States that is spreading. Anti-U.S. 
sentiment is growing and gaining greater influence with political groups. (25:6) In our war on 
terrorism, our actions have found growing critics in the Egyptian media. The impact is being felt 
in the government as the personal relationship between President Bush and President Mubarak is 
cooler than Mubarak's relationship was with President Clinton. (18) As the Egyptian government 
attempts to fmd balance between U.S. ally and being a Moslem nation, the appeal of Islamic 
fundamentalists to the masses is growing within Egypt. Additionally, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the government of Egypt to counter claims that it has become un-Islamic and 
corrupt, due to receiving political support, arms transfers, and financial aide from the pro-Israel, 
anti Moslem, United States. (25:15) 

Egypt - Policy Risks 

There are several risks imposed by the new U.S. terrorism policies. The first is the ever- 
growing strain between Washington and Cairo. Our actions in the Middle East have taken on an 
undertone among Arab nations that our involvement is no longer U.S. versus terrorism, but 
rather it's now a perception of the West versus Islam. (24:8) A growing concern among the 
Egyptian community according to some observers is the anxiety concerning what the new 
government of Iraq will look like following the U.S. and Coaliton victory over Hussein's regime. 
The "Arab sfreef voices growing beliefs that the U.S. and its supporters — ^which include 
Mubarak's government— are bolstering regimes that are un-Istamic. (24:8) The Egyptian public 
feels their fellow Muslims have suffered enough. Cairo's pre-OIF concerns that any U.S. assault 
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on Iraq would spark domestic discontent were proven accurate. Responding to both U.S. -led 
Coalition operations against Iraq and Israel's military reoccupation of the West Bank, "hostility 
toward the United States policy reached new heights in March and April 2002." (36) Prior to 
this, President Mubarak stated emphatically that Egypt, like the rest of the Arab world, was 
absolutely opposed to any attack, or attempt to undermine the stability and unity of Iraq. (12) 
His warnings were noted, but did not dissuade President Bush in his decision to attack Iraq. 
At risk also is alossof unity of effort between the methods employed by the United 
States and Egypt to attack terrorism. There is growing concern that once the campaign in 
Afghanistan ends, Washington will begin targeting Arab and other Islamic countries. As a 
result, Egypt has urged caution and pressed for the campaign to be waged on a more multilateral 
level, under the aegis of the United Nations. (18) This is not conducive to the U.S. attitude of 
being "either with us or against us." (10) As the United States marches forward, Egypt can 
conceivably be left further behind until the gap is too great to bridge to coordinate efforts. 
Additionally, Egyptian citizens played a prominent role in the 9/1 1 attacks in the United States. 
This brought to light Egypt's own problems with militant groups and while Egypt has supported 
the war on terrorism and fought to quell terrorism within its borders, it has not wished to be 
closely involved with a cainpaign seen by many within the region as a war against Islam vice 
terrorism. 

SAUDI ARABIA 

U.S. - Saudi Arabian Policy Background 

The United States' national interests in Saudi Arabia are centered on the desire for a 
stable Middle East and the uninterrupted flow of oil to the world. As an economic interest, this 
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stability will ensure the continued flow of oil to the United States and her friends, both from 
Saudi Arabia proper and the surrounding countries. The security of shipping, both for oil and 
other goods, through the Persian Gulf and Red Sea is a vital economic interest for the U.S. as 
well. 

Washington uses its alliance with Saudi Arabia to promote a favorable world-order which 
enhances U.S. national interests and has done so since the 1 950s. The original post war alliance 
was driven by Nasser's successtlil overthrow of the Egyptian regime, after which the region was 
threatened with the militarist radical Arab state set up in Egypt. The Saudi's chose to align with 
the United States to ensure their security while the U.S. used a three-legged alliance with Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, and Israel to counter the threats from radical Arabs as well as the Soviet Union. 
(George Freidman, )The Iranian revolution presented a new threat to the region when a U.S. ally 
was replaced by the first major Islamic fundamentalist state. This frindamentalist Shiite 
government greatly frightened the Saudis. This fear, combined with Washington's desire to 
contain Iran, solidified the U.S.- Saudi alliance in the 1980's. (20) 

U.S. -Saudi Arabian relations reached their recent zenith when the Kingdom allowed the 
massive staging of a U.S.-Ied Coalition to oust the Iraqi military out of Kuwait during Operation 
DESERT STORM. Original discussions foresaw the U.S. deployment of troops in Saudi Arabia 
as temporary U.S. military deployments became open-ended with our containment poHcy and the 
U.N. sanctioned "no-fly zones" over Iraqi territory. This continued presence caused increasing 
unrest against both the U.S. and against Riyadh for allowing it to continue. Terrorist incidents 
against U.S. forces in Saudi Arabia 1995 in Riyadh and 1996 at the Khobar Towers — and the 
Saudi Security Forces handling of the investigations by keeping relevant U.S. investigators from 
accessing the evidence — only dragged the relationship lower. (33) Both Saudi and American 
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comments among the average citizen were insulting at times in the media. This, coupled with the 
back-burner handling of the relationship by President Clinton's administration, left President 
Bush with only sore feelings and over-stayed welcome to deal with. 

In a time of normalcy the mending of this diplomatic relationship might not be too 
difficult with a little finesse; however, our times are not normal. Although Riyadh was 
sympathetic to U.S. injuries after 9/1 1 it remained in denial that Saudi citizens would have 
participated. In fact, of the 19 Arabs involved 15 were Saudis. This was not lost on the U.S. 
media or on Congressional representafives in Washington. Moreover, some Saudi Arabian 
citizen reactions of dancing in the streets and cheering tended to leave the consolations of the 
Royal Family sounding hollow. Just when we needed to use some of the facilities we had 
prepared throughout the 1990s, Riyadh began exercising its sovereignty and curtailing there uses 
for certain missions. This became acute as planning for Operation IRAQI FREEDOM developed 
in late-2002. Today, although the Saudis are coming to the realization that they definitely have 
an extremist problem that is not only targefing the U.S. but also the Royal Family, relations with 
Washington remain at a low. (33) Anger simmers among many on the U.S. side who see the 
Saudi reacfions as ungratefijl to a country which expended a decade of manpower and money to 
provide a shield fi-om another Hussein adventure. Likewise the emotions are raw with many in 
Riyadh who see themselves as used by Washington without regard for the backlashes in Saudi 
society. In fact, there arc reports that Saudi Arabia might "agree to an OPEC proposal switching 
the pricing of oil from dollars to euros" which would have direct effects on the U.S. dollar. (29) 
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Policy Costs with Saudi Arabia 

The terrorist attacks on 9/1 1 instigated a major change in U.S. international policy: the 
commencement of the GWOT. Since successful prosecution of this war is a survival interest for 
the U.S., cooperation in fighting the terrorists has become a requirement for friendship. (20) 
This new policy has had a dramatic impact on our relations with Saudi Arabia and may have 
substantial fliture risks as well. One cost of the GWOT can be seen in the strain on our 
relationship with Saudi Arabia. As an Islamic regime and the keeper of the holiest sites in Islam, 
the Government of Saudi Arabia will naturally hesitate in joining any effort that could be seen as 
a Western "crusade" against Islam based terror. Additionally, it is widely acknowledged that 
there is a substantial radical Islamic population within Saudi Arabia. The existence of this 
population poses two main problems. First, the government of Saudi Arabia will naturally shy 
from implementing policies that could antagonize this element into open rebellion or action 
against the State. Second, the risk to U.S. citizens in the Kingdom is increased as seen by 
incidents of violence against westerners including car bombings, shooting attacks, and an 
incident where a Saudi citizen rammed the U.S. Consulate in Jeddah. (2) 

The cost to U.S. policy has been evidenced by Saudi Arabia's lukewarm support for the 
GWOT. While the Saudis have detained alleged Al-Qaida agents and disrupted some terrorist 
financing, the United States did not publicly ask for basing support in Operation Enduring 
Freedom so as not to "stir the pot," (30) Additionally, Riyadh — in part response to the "Arab 
street" — demonstrated very vocal opposition to U.S. plans for Operation IRAQI FREEDOM, 
instigating some diplomatic measures to delay or prevent it. While these actions are 
understandable given the uncomfortable position of the Royal Family, the United States has been 
forced to look for alternatives for basing and increase efforts on the diplomatic scene. Given the 
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success in the GWOT enjoyed to date, these costs, though distasteful, appear to be acceptable 
when weighed against the importance of the achievements. 

Policy Risks with Saudi Arabia 

As U.S. operations supporting GWOT, as well as military operations in Afghanistan and 
Iraq continue,, fiirther risks and strains in the United States' relationship with Saudi Arabia will 
likely emerge which should be acknowledged and mitigated against. There are two primary risks 
pertaining to Saudi Arabia: A severe break in U.S. and Saudi diplomatic relations or an 
inadvertent destabilization of Riyadh which allows the Saudi Arabian society effecting further 
diplomatic destabilization resulting in the collapse of the government and its replacement with a 
radical Islamic Fundamentalist government. 

The first policy risk is the fiirther diplomatic destabilization of the U.S.-Saudi 
relationship which is clearly an obvious one. Faced with the threat of internal unrest caused by 
anger at the U.S. led GWOT and the current U.S. occupation of Iraq, the Saudis have remained 
distance themselves from the United States in an attempt to maintain control of their regime. 
Even discounting the internal unrest, the succession of power in the House of Saud may cause a 
diplomatic move away from the United States, as Prince Abdallah is believed to be more pious 
than King Fahd. (16:14) Should this change in relationship occur, the United States would be 
forced to look for new regional partners to offset the loss of Saudi basing and cooperation. 

In the event that a strategy to maintain the alliance with Saudi Arabia is unsuccessful, the 
United States will need to look elsewhere for partners in a region that is still of strategic 
importance. This is already underway with the increase of U.S. presence on Qatar. The 
successful expulsion of Saddam Hussein and his despotic regime has offered a viable option to 
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this dilemma. While the U.S. can find ways to maintain its influence in the region without Saudi 
Arabia, prosecution of the GWOT might suffer, since many of the target terrorists we seek find 
both emotional and material support from sympathetic factions within Saudi Arabian society — to 
include some governmental officials. To ensure the elimination of these groups the United 
States would have to increase intelligence within the Kingdom to locate them, and then force the 
Saudis to give them up through diplomatic or economic pressure. If these steps were ineffective, 
the terrorists would have to be neutraHzed through the elimination of networks outside Saudi 
Arabia or clandestine operations within. 

A second policy risk in pursuing our current pre-emptive policy is that the U.S. -Saudi 
relationship is the collapse of the government and its replacement with a radical Islamic 
Fundamentalist government. (3) To mitigate this risk, many of the items in our strategy should 
be the same as already addressed. Should this government change come to pass anyway, it 
would be a disaster both to U.S. interests in the ai-ea and the GWOT. In this case the United 
States may be able to alleviate the effects by entering into stronger security relationships with 
surrounding states that would most likely fear for their own survival. U.S. force presence would 
need to remain high in the region to contain the new threat and to ensure lines of communication 
for oil remained uninterrupted. This scenario represents nearly the worst consequence of the 
GWOT with regard to Saudi Arabia and must not be allowed to happen. The U.S. must take 
steps to alleviate the risk by strengthening the country and assisting the House of Saud in 
maintaining control. While the U.S. may eventually hope for a Hberal democracy in Saudi 
Arabia, we cannot allow that hope to intrude on the reality that the current Saudi Arabia is far 
more desirable than a Saudi Arabia run by radical Islamic extremists of Osama bin Ladin's ilk. 
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IV. REGIONAL STABILITY, ASYMMETRIC THREATS & THE BUSH DOCTRINE 

As the case studies suggest, the regional stability in the Middle East is not necessarily 
assured as we pursue our new strategy of pre-emption of threats with the impiimentation of the 
NSS. At the most visceral level we must keep in mind that this strategy was not developed to 
make friends but to stop another incident like 9/1 1 to ever threaten U.S. citizens, interests, and 
allies again. Our mililaiy operations have caused different levels of tunnoil among the citizens 
and governments of many countries such as Iran, Egypt, and Iran. Likewise, it has provided an 
opportunity for many other nations to extend a friendly hand and a venue to engage these 
societies in a common goal to destroy terrorism. For example, during the 1990s Central Asian 
states were treated superficially lest we intrude upon the perceived sphere of influence Russia 
had in this area — despite these new nations contrary aspirations. After 9/1 1, countries like 
Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and Kazakstan allowed for U.S. and Coalition basing to fight the Taliban. 
This has developed into expanded basing and bilateral haining iniatives which provide the 
United States alternatives to Saudi Arabia and better relations with these nations. Also, under 
this strategy, two despotic regimes — the Taliban in Afghanistan and Saddam Hussein and his 
Baathists in Iraq-have been eliminated. However, we have not achieved stability. In fact, we 
may be sowing the seeds of future conflict. 

I have already discussed at length the Bush Doctrine of "pre-emption" and unilateral 
action. Direct military action in and of itself is a destabilizing factor to a region. Combat action 
still continues in Afghanistan, Iraq and parts of Pakistan. 

Furthermore, there is the inherent contradictions of NSS 2002 itself A large part of the 
document speaks to "opening societies," "free trade and markets," and "building the infrastruture 
for democracy." (8:17) Yet, the regimes we have worked most closely with in the past and 
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present in the Middle East are anything but democracies in the Western sense: monarchies in 
Saudi Arabia, Oman, Bahrain, Kuwait; or jaded "democracies" such as Iran, Iraq, and Egypt. If 
we are to follow through with prejuidice in all areas of the NSS then those in power in these 
nations are likely taking great pause and keeping us at arms length. But if we did succeed, would 
we like the outcome? Unlike the United States or other Western nations, the predominantly 
Islamic faithfiil do not so easily divorce religion from politics. If the regimes of today were 
swept aside, would we really see Western democracies flourish? Or would we see the population 
elect theocracies? Algeria's brief dabbling with open democracy almost produced just that when 
the 1991 legislative elections were suspended "when it became clear that the Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS) would win a runoff and set up an Islamic state in Algeria. A government installed by 
the military subsequently banned the FIS, sparking a civil war that has smce claimed some 
150,000 lives." (1 :1) A military coup is hardly a hallmark of regional stability. In the case of the 
Persian Gulf region it is this sort of outcome which would provide the purveyors of terrorism 
against the U.S. the sanctuary we are working to void. Moreover, some of these societal forces 
might gain more traction if it is combined with an extreme economic downturn domestically. 
This is another fauh-line for several Middle East nations, Saudi Arabia in particular. 

V. SUMMARY 

This paper examined the NSS 2002, and other key documents, and discussed its impact 
upon our foreign policy objectives in the Middle East. Today's strategy to fmd, kill, and capture 
terrorists with global reach is an important one to ensure another 9/1 1 does not occur again. 
However, these nonstate actors are not the only ones effected by our strategy. I briefly examined 
three case studies consisting of Iran, Egpyt and Saudi Arabia, discussing past U.S. relations and 
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the policy costs and risks to future relations. Indeed, these examples indicate that there are both 
significant costs and risks accompanying the United States' post-9/1 1 policies concerning the 
GWOT. In Iran there is potential our strategy may force reevaluation; however, given past 
national poHcies of Tehran it is more Hkely that Iran will fret more about "true" U.S. motives 
now that our forces are based in a broad circle in its neighboring countries. Also, Egypt has 
much to gain and much to loose. It has a large extremist problem and welcomes the GWOT 
strategy in order to allow it to crack down further in its security iniatives. Yet, as Egypt's 
economy continues to slide and the perception from the average Egyptian is a U.S. with bias to 
Israel and propping-up the Mubrak, Egypt may face a ground-swell revolt that sides with the 
extremists to oust the secular regime. Likewise, Saudi Arabia faces the same issues as Egypt; 
however, such an outcome is more dire for U.S. interests in the region. Such an event in nexus 
with our current NSS goals could lead to a U.S. intervention. Such an operation into the 
caretaker of Islam's holiest shrines would precipitate true chaos throughout the region and mean 
utter failure in our core goals of peace, stability, and democratization. I then discussed overall 
regional stability within the context of terrorism and the Bush Doctrine contained in NSS 2002. 
The military aspect of national power has been extensively used by the United States in the 
GWOT to root out Al-Qaida, however our perceived favoring of a military "stick" has had some 
negative impacts on our interests in the region. One of Osama bin Laden's points in his/atwa is 
the presence of U.S. forces in Saudi Arabia. While the United States must continue to be 
prepared to use force in the war on terror, other military engagement policies should be used to 
encourage stability in the region. 

The United States will be engaged in the Global War on Terrorism for the foreseeable 
fliture. While prosecuting that war, the strategies listed above should be included to ensure that 
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our interests in the Middle East are served. Additionally, changing strategic conditions, such as 
who controls Iraq, will require constant reassessment of U.S. policies and use of national power 
so as to serve our interests over the long term. 
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